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CHAPTER 2. 


** Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done.”’ 


*¢ It seems strange our children should be so perverse ; we 
have always given them good counsel ;”’ said a lady, whose dar- 
ling son had just been sent to sea as the last scheme parental 
anxiety could devise for his reformation. ~ 

Good counsel is a very good thing doubtless, but to make it 
effectual we must convince our children that goodness is plea- 
sure. I once saw a lady punishing her little son for playing on 
the Sabbath. The boy sat sobbing and sulky, and his mother, 
whose heart melted at his tears, while her sense of duty forbade 
her to indulge him, turned to me and said—‘‘ The Sabbath is a 
most trying day ; I can keep it myself, though it is dull ; but my 


children have nothing to occupy their minds, and they will be - 


in mischief. I am always glad when the Sabbath is over.’ 


The children looked up, very pleasantly, at this, and probably 
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194 The Lloyds. 
thought their mother hated the Sabbath as truly as they did ; 


and they might reason it would be a pleasure to her if there 
were no Sabbaths. 

The elder Mr Lloyd managed things better. He maintain- 
ed that children were inclined to good or tempted to evil by 
the influertces of their education ; that the fear of losing a plea- 
sure operated more forcibly on their hearts than the fear of in- 
curring a punishment ; and, consequently, that we must make 
the way in which we would have them go, seem so pleasant by 
our own gladness while treading it, that they may be inclined 
to follow us from choice. ‘‘ It is a poor compliment to virtue, 
if her votaries must be always sad,’ he would say, ‘‘ and the 
peace and good will, which the Gospel was given, expressly, 
to diffuse over the earth, should not make men gloomy and 
children miserable.” 

What he commended he practised. In forming the charac- 
ter of Arthur, he was careful to make him distinguish between 
the happiness which in his own heart he enjoyed, and that 
which others might flatter him with possessing. 

‘¢ The reason why so many are blind to their best inter- 
ests,’’ Mr. L.would say, is because they will trust to their neigh- 
bors eyes rather than their own. I intend Arthur shall see 
for himself. Had Bonaparte done what his own heart approv- 
ed he would have preserved Freedom and the Republic ; but 
he wanted the world should flatter him, that posterity should 
honor him, and so he violated his integrity of purpose and 
grasped a crown that proved but a shadow.” , 

It would be very gratifying to me to describe particularly, 
the manner of Arthur Lloyd’s domestic education, the means 
which were employed to draw forth his powers, ascertain his 
peculiar talents, and exercise and direct these as they were de- 
veloped. But it is now my purpose rather to display effects 
than trace causes. Yet one thing must be noted, his father’s 
great aim was to cultivate the reason and judgment of his son. 
Mathematics and natural philosophy had been made to occupy 
a prominent place in his studies. ‘* The pleasures these pur- 
suits confer,”” Mr Lloyd would wisely remark, ‘‘ cannot be 
enjoyed without self-exertion. Any man who has money may 
obtain the reputation of taste by the mere purchasing of works 
of art, while Vis own mind is as inert as the canvass or statue 
on which he gazes with so much seeming admiration. But he 
who would gain credit for understanding mathematical sciences 
or natural philosophy must deserve it by patient toil and perse- 
vering industry. Now this thirst for knowledge, which must 
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be won by personal exertion is the talisman which will effectu- 
ally secure the rich man from the torment of ennui, and if 
with this knowledge be united the disposition to make his tal- 
ents and means of doing good serviceable to the world, his 
own happiness is secure as that derived from earthly objects 
can be.”’ 

So thought the father, and so he trained his son to think. 

‘<7 did not expect to find you thus deeply at work,” said 
George Willet, a classmate, who had called on Arthur shortly 
after he was settled in his home.—‘‘ Why, the arrangement of 
all these minerals and shells and insects must be an endless task? 
If I had as much money as you, I would purchase my cabinets 
ready furnished.”’ 

‘¢ So would I if all I wanted was to exhibit them,” replied 
Arthur. 

‘‘ And what more important purpose do you intend these 
shall serve.” 

‘¢]T intend they shall contribute to my own gratification and 
improvement,” said Arthur. ‘‘There is hardly a specimen here 
but has its history which awakens some pleasant association of 
heart, memory or mind. Some were presented by men I hon- 
or, and some by friends I love. This curious shell, was the 
gift of a lady, on my last birth-day; and the benignant wishes that 
accompanied made me, I trust, a better man ; or at least, they 
inspired me with new resolutions to deserve her commenda- 
tions. These petrifactions and fossils are a memento of many 
delightful hours I have spent with some of the noble French 
naturalists, and philosophers. That beetle, I could tell you a 
long story about it, the time I spent in watching its habits, the 
pains I took, to assure myself it was a nondescript, and the 
pleasure I enjoyed when the great Cuvier complimented me 
for my patience and research—but I fear you would think this 
all nonsense.”’ 

‘¢ It is not what I should go to Paris to learn ;’’ returned the 
other. ‘‘ But then I must think of my profession ; a physician 
is the slave of the public. You can use your time as you 
please, and are not compelled to coin it into money in order to 
live.” 

‘¢ No, but I have had as hard a lesson perhaps, I have had 
to learn that money will not buy happiness, and that he 
who is not compelled to labor for food, must labor for an ap- 
petite, which in the end amounts to about the same thing.” 

‘< You were always stoically inclined, Arthur, but a young 
man with half a million at command will find it rather difficult 
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to act the philosopher. The world has a powerful current and 
fashion a sweeping breeze.” 

** They will not move me from my course, George : that is 
fixed, and with heavens blessing, I will hold on my way. My 
father’s example is my chart, and the christian rule my com- 
pass.”’ 

*¢ You think so now—well, we shall see. Your father was 
a good man and a happy one, and that is much in your favor. 
Had you witnessed, as I have done, the weary, monotonous, 
heartless, wretched life many who call themselves good under- 
go, and what is worse, ,inflict on others, you would not have 
much inclination for goodness.” 

‘‘ Your remarks, George, are just. I have known young 
gentlemen pa into dissipation avowedly to shake off the 
restraints of morality which had been imposed in a manner so 
galling. And I have known others hold business in abhor- 
rence only because’ the selfish, slavish life their fathers had 
led made application seem a drudgery. I trust I have more 
rational views—thanks to my good parents.”’ 

* * * 

No man should say he will be always wise. Who would 
guess that Arthur, so calm, rational, and discriminating would 
have fallen in love with a coquette! But this he did, notwith- 
standing the penchant he intended to cultivate for the pretty 
Ellen Gray. My lady readers probably thought she was pre- 
destined to be his wife, and I should have been glad to have 
described the tender and tranquil loves of two beings who 
seemed so congenial. But authors cannot control fate. 

Arthur Lloyd was, to be sure, deeply interested with Ellen’s 
meek and innocent beauty, and he was touched to the heart 
by the unaffected sorrow which any allusion to his parents 
would excite in her manner, even when she controlled the ex- 
pression of her grief, which she could not always. And he 
often thought nothing could be more lovely than her fair face 
rather pale perhaps, but then the predominance of the lily 
seemed to be the effect of purity of mind, not languor of body, 
when contrasted with the deep mourning habiliments which he 
knew were in truth the outward token of that sadness of spir- 
it which she was cherishing for the loss of those who had also 
been the dearest to him. Could they choose but sympathize ? 
If they did, it was very secretly and silently. 

It might be that this necessity for communion was the very 
cause which prevented Arthur from feeling other than a broth- 
er’s affection for the sweet girl whose interests he was depu- 
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ted to defend—and on her part, there hardly seemed a sister’s 
confidence yielded to her young guardian. A guardian ! who 
ever read of a lady falling in love with her guardian? The 
impossibility of the circumstance seemed fully understood and 
acted upon by the belles of New-York who were sedulous to 
attract the attention of such a fine man as Arthur Lloyd. But 
he was not disposed to mingle much in society, and during the 
winter which succeeded his father’s death he was almost whol- 
ly engrossed with his business, and various plans for promo- 
ting public education and elevating the character of our na- 
tional ‘literature. This was the favorite object to which he 
resolved to devote his energies, and his resources. He was 
persuaded that a republican people must derive their chief hap- 
piness and their highest honors from intellectual pursuits, if 
they intend their institutions shall be permanent. The glo- 
ries of conquest and the luxuries of wealth alike tend to make 
the few masters, and the many slaves; but if the mild light of 
science and literature be the guide of a people, all will move 
onward together for the impulse of knowledge has an attractive 
force that elevates, proportionally, every mind over which its 
influence can be extended. 

Such were Arthur Lloyd’s sentiments ; and it would have 
been strange if he had not felt adeep respect for the char- 
acter of the Puritans, and a wish to cultivate an acquain- 
tance with New-England people, who whatever be their faults 
have rarely sinned through ignorance. , 

So Arthur visited Boston during the summer of 18— and re- 
ceived, from the elevés of society all that courtesy and hospitali- 
ty which a rich stranger is sure to elicit. He could hardly be 
termed a stranger, however, for his father had many commer- 
cial friends in Boston, and they cordially transferred their fa- 
vor to the son. Every thing was calculated to make Arthur 
think highly of the people ; the tone of intelligent and liberal 
feeling appeared the result of the liberality which had laid the 
foundation of popular instruction, and young Lloyd became 
every day more satisfied of the truth of his favorite theory— 
namely—educate all the children and you will reform all the 
world. A man is never more self satisfied than when he is 
confirming a favorite theory. 

Among the multitude of friends and flatterers that surroun- 
ded Arthur none charmed him so completely as the Hon. Mr. 
Markley and family. The gentleman was himself very eloquent, 
his lady very elegant, and their daughters exceedingly fascina- 
ting. They all exerted their talents to please Arthur,—it was 
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no more than he merited, a stranger, and a guest, and so hand- 
some and intelligent and agreeable ! Who thought he was worth 
half a million? not the Markleys, for they were never heard 
to speak of a selfish sentiment except to condemn it. Arthur 
thought he never met with a more disinterested family. 

Arabella Markley was a most captivating creature, and she 
soon contrived to make Arthur sensible of it ; and he found, to 
his mortification that he had not so fully and firmly the maste- 
0 of his own mind as he had flattered himself with possessing. 

ove exhibits much the same symptoms in the wise as the 
weak, and Arthur, when beside Arabella forgot there was for 
him any higher object in this world than to please a woman. 
But someiimes in the solitude of his chamber other thoughts 
would arise ; he could not but see that the Markleys were de- 
voted to fashion and gasety though Arabella had assured him she 
did not enjoy the bustle, but that excitement was necessary for 
her father’s spirits and health. 

If she makes this sacrifice for her father, thought Arthur, 
how gladly will she conform to my quiet domestic plan! Still 
there was something in the expression of her face, and more in 
her manner, which denoted a fondness for show and variety; 
and whenever Arthur wrote to Ellen Gray, which he often did 
as he had promised to give her the history of his tour, the con- 
trast between her beauty and that of Arabella always came over 
his mind. He described Arabella in one of his letters to Ellen, 
and concluded with observing if she had a little more of your 
tenderness and placidity in the expression of her eyes she 
would be a perfect model of-female loveliness, but that would 
make her too angelic, the arch vivacity of her glance assures 
her to be human, and susceptible of human sympathies. 

Ellen Gray read that passage over and over, but she never 
answered the letter for Arthur returned to New-York before 
she could arrange her thoughts for a reply. 

Arthur left Boston without any explanation, as they say, 
though he had been several times on the point of making the 
love speech. It seemed as if some spell were restraining him, 
for Arabella had given him opportunities of seeing her alone, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Markley had evidently sought to draw him 
to their parties. Perhaps this solicitude had been one means 
of deferring the proposals. Lloyd found himself so agreeably 
entertained he could hardly wish to be happier. Like the 
Frenchman who would not marry the lady he admired and vis- 
ited constantly, because he should have no place to pass his 
evenings, Arthur Lloyd might have been fearful that certainty 
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would have made his visits, which were hailed as favors, appear 
only events of course. Young gentlemen have thus reasoned. 

Arabella was sadly disappointed, for she had really acted her 
part most admirably, and she expected to succeed. She knew 
the power of her charms, and fond of flattery as she was, had 
resolved such unsubstantial coin should never gain her hand. 
A coquette by nature and habit, she bad managed to draw ma- 
ny distinguished beaux in her train, but none tll Arthur had 
appeared, had been rich enough to satisfy her ambition. 
However he had agreed to correspond, and she knew well how 
to draw an inference, or frame a remark which would render 
it necessary for him to explain. 

So they parted—boih persuaded in their own hearts, that 
they should soon meet, though he did not feel that the choice 
was one his parents would entirely have approved. But her 
letters might prove her excellence ; he knew the fashionable 
scenes in which he had chiefly beheld her were not calculated 
to display the amiable traits of character in a female. And 
there were several circumstances which occurred to Arthur, as 
he journeyed homeward, that determined him to be guarded 
in his letters, at least fora season. And he determined also to 
consult Ellen Gray on the subject, for he considered her as 
having a sister’s right to his confidence. But Ellen was very 
ill he found, and any allusion to the fair lady he had seen in 
Boston seemed difficult to introduce to one who looked so 
sad and serious. Nevertheless, he ventured to name the 
subject once, and Ellen listened calmly to all his praises 
of Arabella ; and to his reiterated request that his sister, as he 
called Ellen should give him her opinion. She advised him to 
marry the lady if he loved her, and felt assured she loved him. 
The last remark was spoke in a low tone, and Mrs. C. the 
preceptress entering at that moment thought Ellen was too 
much fatigued for further conversation. And so it proved, for 
she was seriously ill for several days after, and it was weeks 
before she was able to see Arthur again. 

In the mean time, the correspondence between Mr. Lloyd 
and Arabella commenced with spirit, on his part, rather intended 
to fathom her principles and taste, than her affections, and on 
hers, under an appearance of careless vivacity, to ascertain his 
real intentions respecting her. There is nothing like a little 
jealousy for expediting love matters, many ladies believe ; and 
Arabella held the creed fully, as her third letter proved. It was 
filled with the descriptionjand praises of an emigrant Frenchman 
Count de Verger who had recently arrived in Boston. His 
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merits could be equalled only by his misfortunes, which had 
been manifold as those of Ullysses. His courage and con- 
stancy had hitherto borne him up, but when he arrived penni- 
less on the shore of the New World, his mental sufferings 
were, as Arabella described them, extreme. In Europe a man 
was respected for his birth and breeding, and though he had 
lost his property his rank entitled him to consideration. But in 
our Republic, where men were judged by their own merits not 
by their father’s title, the unlucky Count de Verger feared 
that his misfortunes might be imputed as crimes. He would 
endure poverty, but not contempt. He had once resolved 
to conceal his rank and even his name, but his abhorrence of 
falsehood and hypocrisy enabled him to overcome this false 
pride ; and so he was known for a nobleman, though he mod- 
estly disclaimed all intention of endeavoring to support his rank. 
If he could earn sufficient by his talents and accomplishments 
to maintain himself he felt that he should be truly happy. 
Among his accomplishments was that of playing the harp with 
a degree of skill surprising, when it was considered that he 
had only practised for his own amusement. But he now 
thought it possible he might make this knowledge of music 
available, if any of the fair ladies of Boston should feel dispos- 
ed to take lessons on the harp. His wonderful condescen- 
sion was no sooner known than there appeared a competition 
among fashionable ladies who should first secure the services of 
this amiable and gifted nobleman. His tuition charges were 
exorbitant, but he was a foreigner, and a Count, and besides he 
had been unfortunate, and Republicans must pay liberally for 
the graces which can only be taught by those who have wit- 


nessed the refinements of royal taste and the magnificence of 


courts. 

These were the items of intelligence Arabella dilated upon 
with touching pathos in her letter to Arthur Lloyd ; she was 
in raptures with the Count de Verger. Such an accomplished 
scholar ! so perfect and gentlemanly. His mind was a con- 
stellation of all brilliant qualities ; his manners the embodied 
essence of suavity and elegance! There were but two objec- 
tions the most fastidious critic could make to his appearance. 
He squinted a litthke—but Arabella did not dislike a slight cast 
of the eye, it rather gave a fascinating effect to a handsome 
countenance. The other fault was, in her opinion, a perfec- 
tion. The Count wore mustaches, and our smooth puritan 
faced men of business, disliked mustaches ; but Arabella was 
glad the ladies had more taste for the picturesque. For her 
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part she should for the future, make it a sine qua non with all 
gentlemen who aspired to her friendship to cultivate mustaches. 
It was needless to say she was learning to play the harp ; it 
might more properly be called adoring it. She was never be- 
fore so engrossed with any pursuit ; and she only wished, to 
complete her felicity, that Mr. Lloyd could become acquaint- 
ed with her tutor and witness the proficiency she was making. 

‘¢ Fudge!” said Arthur, giving audible expression to his 
thoughts, as he kicked a fallen brand with the petulance of a 
poet, forgetting there was poker, tongs or servants in the 
world. Fudge !”’—wears mustaches and squints—I ’Il see 
the fellow.” 

Arthur was sensible he felt disappointed, not so much that 
Arabella proved a coquette as that his estimate of the effect 
of education on the female mind should be found false. He 
had drawn his conclusion logically : thus, virtuous and intelli- 
gent women are sincere and reasonable. NewEngland ladies 
are virtuous and intelligent: therefore, they are sincere and 
reasonable. And yet here was one who had enjoyed every 
mental and moral advantage a lady could require to perfect 
her character, acting the part of an artful coquette ; or other- 
wise she was a silly dupe, for the story of the Count de 
Verger, Arthur credited no more than the adventures of Baron 
Munchausen. 

He did not write to Arabella to announce his intention of 
visiting her, fearing the Count might, in that case, retire for 
a season, and he much wished to see him. So Arthur reach- 
ed Boston and astonished his friends, who could find no 
solution for the sudden movement but that he had learned the 
danger there was that Miss Markley would be won by the 
gallant Frenchman ; and all the inquiries he made respecting 
the Count, he had the mortification of finding were regarded 
as the promptings of a jealous spirit seeking to find matter of 
accusation against a rival. Many of the gentlemen whom he 
addressed on the subject, declared their belief that the pro- 
fessor of the harp was a real count, his bearing and manner 
were decidedly noble, and there was a thorough-bred air in 
his address which distinguished foreigners of high rank, and 
which our richest and most eminent men, who were always 
compelled to speak of themselves as plain citizens, and only 
enjoying equal privileges with the people, never could display. 

‘*T would give fifty thousand” said a young mercantile 
gentleman whose father had by careful industry amassed a large 
fortune, ‘‘if I could appear with the ease and elegance of the 
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Count de Verger : I met him the other day at the dinner 
party of Mr. and I assure you he was the lion of the 
day. It is no wonder the ladies admire him.” 

*¢ No, it is no wonder,” thought Arthur, ‘that our ladies 
despise us for not possessing the manners of slaves, while 
we men so undervalue and abuse our privilege of being free. 
If fashion and etiquette are to be considered the most impor- 
tant objects of pursuit among those who assume the first 
place in our society, we shall always be inferior to the 
nations where the distinctions of rank and descent of property 


are so established, that fashion and etiquette can have trained - 


subjects and established laws. We Republicans must have 
our standard of respectability founded on moral worth, use- 
fulness and intelligence, or the discrepancy between our insti- 
tutions and manners will make us ridiculous in the eyes of 
other nations, and contemptible in that of our own. But I 
will see this Count, and if he prove to be my old valet ” 
compressing his lips as if to prevent the expression of a has- 
ty resolve, he bent his steps to the dwelling of Mr. Markley. 

It was in the morning, and too early for a fashionable call, 
but Arthur had learned that the Count de Verger gave lessons 
to Miss Markley at half past ten; and that the young lady 
frequently admitted her particular friends to congratulate her, 
respecting the astonishing progress she made on the harp. 
Mr. Lloyd was known to the servants as a favored visitor and 
found no difficulty in being admitted, and ushered familiarly 
into the parlor where Arabella was practising. There were 
two ladies, her intimate friends, and one gentleman present. 
Neither Arabella nor the Count noticed the entrance of Mr. 
Lloyd, and he stood for several minutes regarding them. 
Arabella was playing with enthusiasm ; it was evident she was 
charmed with her own performance ; and her noble teacher 
sat beside her, the music book open in his hand, his small 


keen eyes cast partly upward in admiration, but as his glance — 


could rest on the face of his fair pupil, it was not certain 
whether her beauty or her music caused his raptures. 

‘¢ Martin,” said Mr. Lloyd in a deep commanding tone. 

The Count started to his feet, every nerve agitated as 
though he had received a shock from a galvanic battery. 

*¢ Jean Martin—how came you here ?”’ continued Lloyd 
sternly. 

*¢]—I am not here—that is your mistake—I am the Count 
de Verger.”” Lloyd walked closely up to the impostor. 
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*¢ Villain, let me hear no more of your falschoods, away, in- 
stantly, or you shall answer for your crimes.” 

The accomplished nobleman obeyed the order promptly as 
it was given, bolting from the apartment without the ceremo- 
ny of asingle bow. There was blank silence for a moment, 
when Arabella indignantly inquired the reason of such a pro- 
ceeding in her father’s house, and without her father’s knowl- 
edge. 

‘*¢ Pardon me, Miss Markley,” said Arthur, ‘‘I am aware 
my conduct requires explanation. That fellow was my valet. 
I hired him in Paris : shrewd, ingenious and attentive, he won 
my confidence and for many mouths I treated him more like 
a friend than servant. He accompanied me to Germany, and 
there found means to rob me of a considerable sum of money, 
besides a casket of jewelry I had in my charge, belonging to 
a banker of Paris, and for which I was responsible. Martin 
escaped, and I had no idea of ever meeting him again, till 
your eloquent description of the Count de Verger awakened 
my suspicions. I came here, therefore, unceremoniously, for 
which I again beg pardon, but trust you and your father will 
not regret the imposter is detected and exposed.” 

‘You must be mistaken, Mr. Lloyd. This gentleman is 
areal Count, I have seen his coat of arms, and seals and 
rings.”’ 

Fost then Mr. Markley entered, the whole affair was de- 
tailed, and Lloyd produced an order which had been granted 
by the Austrian government, for the apprehension of Jean 
Martin for the robbery ; the paper contained a particular des- 
cription of his person, and all, except Arabella were convin- 
ced of the identity of the cidevant valet and the elegant Count 
de Verger. 

‘¢It is impossible a person so exquisitely skilled in music 
and every accomplishment can be of base extraction and char- 
acter,”’ sighed Arabella. 

‘You fancied him noble; and invested him with all rare 
qualities. It is true he has some skill in music, but he play- 
ed vastly better for his title, should you hear him as Martin.” 

The lady turned her head scornfully, taking care at the same 
time to wreathe her features in a very sweet smile—the scorn 
was intended for Martin, the smile for Lloyd, and then she re- 

uested the latter to tell her all the particulars, saying that she 
felt under the greatest obligations for the care he had shown to 
detect an imposition which she could never have suspected, and 
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in which the whole town participated. Arthur might have com- 
a with her request; he might even forgive her taking 
essons of his valet, and honoring him as a nobleman, for he 
was aware that other ladies had been deceived by Martin, and 
that his own sex had favored the imposter because he preten- 
ded to a title; but as she extended her hand in token of amity, 
his eye caught a brilliant on her finger, he knew it was one of 
the banker’s jewels. 

‘¢ That was the gift of Martin,’’ said he. °° 

‘¢ Of the Count de Verger ”’ she stammered. 

Arthur bade her good morning. The next day he left Bos- 
ton, but not before he had learned that the Count had decamp- 
ed, leaving his landlord’s bill, and sundry loans of money from 
honorable men undischarged. 

“¢It will learn me wisdom, I hope,” said one gentleman. 
‘¢T will never again lend money to the Count when I would 
not trust it to the man.” 

Arthur Lloyd was blamed by some prudent people for the 


- abruptness of his proceedings in the affair, as it severely 


wounded the feelings of the Markleys. Arabella did not re- 
cover’from this shock till after she learned that Mr. Lloyd had 
wedded the pretty Ellen Gray, when she sent him a congratu- 
lating letter which ended their correspondence. 

I wish I could describe the course Arthur Lloyd is now 
pursuing, without incurring the charge of ceed There 
are so few like him that the picture would be instantly recog- 
nized. But I can repeat two of his favorite maxims. 

‘The first-—‘* We must educate ow sons to consider the 
title of Republican a prouder boast than the highest order of 
nobility that implies subjection, and requires homage to a mor- 
tal.”” 

Second—‘“‘ We must train our daughters to respect talent 
in a man more than money, and a character for usefulness more 
than a showy exterior ; to consider their countrymen superi- 
or to the men of every other nation, and above all things, nev- 
er to receive the present of a ring, except from a near relative, 


or an accepted jover.” 
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THE WANDERER’S RETURN- 


WHERE frost chokes the fountains, 
Where winter ’s the year, 

And the snow swells to mountains, 
I trod without fear ; 

The ice-blast swept o’er me, 
With the chill of the tomb, 

But warm on my fancy 


Rose the hearth of my home. 


Where the sand roll’d in billows, 
And death rode the wind, 

And the robber and tiger 
In the pathway reclined ; 

O’er the stream’s desert channel 
I feared not to roam, 

The stream of affection 
Sull gushed for my home. 


And hope’s hallowed vision 
Still saved from despair, 
Till 1 entered my dwelling 
No welcome was there ! 
My loved ones had perished 
Ere the wanderer could come; 
I had seen desolation— 
I felt it at home! 


CUBA, 


Continued from page 171, 


On a bright and beautiful morning in February, I left 
Havana to visit the interior of the Island. I was very glad 
to leave the City, for a visit of four weeks had more than ex- 
hausted its power to please, and, save in the company of a 
few friends, time moved heavily. I would not live there, though 
its unnatural luxuries and its golden opportunities were in- 
creased a thousand fold, I should always feel myself imprison- 
ed there. I should pine for a purer air and a wider fara. 


both for the body and the soul. But chiefly should 


fear for 
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Pe my higher nature, gasping for a purer moral atmosphere. Z 
I should fear for the health of conscience, as one by one its E 
scruples were borne away by the power of present attractions 
—in the absence of most of those objects and institutions 
which with us do minister to its strength, calling up holy as- 
sociations—keeping alive our young and good feelings. One 5 
might for a time, but, I am persuaded, could not long, resist 
the strong current of example, and the many other influences 
which must come around him here, and wage a secret, and, 
for that very reason, a successful war, against his spirituality 
and moral strength. j 

Great numbers at this early hour were crowding into the 
City, with the various supplies for the market. Thousands i 
of mules in companies of 20 and 30 each, were continually b 
passing us, loaded with vegetables and fruits, and some en- 
tirely concealed by their green burden. All the shops were 
opened as we passed (Sunday) and the churches also, and 
both seemed to have about an equal number of customers. 
I was surprised to find the population of Havana so great, 
without the walls—as great as within. But the houses are 
very inferior. Most of them are white in front and painted 
with all sorts of figures—men and women, beasts and all creep- ‘ 
ing things. 

At length we left the suburbs. The works of man were 
less and less visible, until we seemed to be in the depths of 
the country’s solitude. And how welcome it was, how de- 
lightful to the senses and the soul, I shall never forget. As 
the bird released from its thraldom, splendid and luxurious 
though it may have been, hails with a song of gladness the 
rm things of nature, and rejoices to <Mere its wings again 
to the purer breezes of heaven, so might the spirit of man 
exult and be happy in such a change of scene as I then expe- 
rienced from the world of art and man, to the world of nature 
and God. 

The most striking feature of the scenery of the country is 
the profusion of palm trees, scattered over hill and,valley— 
and this distinguishes it at once from all the scenery I have 
ever seen. It is a noble tree, towering to a height above 
other trees, and uniting the appearance of great strength, with 
perfect gracefulness. They are associated in the mind with 
majesty, and iuxury, and wealth. The kind called the ‘‘ Roy- 
al Palm, ” is the most elegant and imposing. It is 60 feet and 


often many more, in height, and perfectly symmetrical, its trunk 
smooth, and rounded to a faultless proportion,—looking like 
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a carved pillar of stone, and its color favors this appearance. 
From its top 10 or 12 immense leaves, of a dark, glistening 
green, bend gracefully, like plumes. This tree is very useful 
too, as well as ornamental, its trunk for boards, its leaves for 
thatching, and as materials for hats, baskets, &c.—A certain 
part too is used for food and is esteemed very highly as a 
delicacy, though it costs the life of the tree to obtain it. 
It is the upper extremity of the trunk from which the leaves 
spring out, and is itself the nursery of the leaves, containing 
the germs of all future ones concealed in its delicate foldings. 

The cocoa-nut tree is a species of the palm, and its leaf is 
very much Iike that of the ‘royal palm,” but its trunk is 
shorter, often crooked, and has not that appearance of art. 
They form an interesting part of every prospect. They are 
very abundant and productive, but the fruit seems to be not 
much esteemed, and is never used in the state in which we 
see it at home. The orange trees are at this time a very 
beautiful sight, loaded as they are with ripe fruit. ‘This is 
the season in which it most abounds, though they have some 
in all seasons. I cannot conceive of a richer appearance 
than these trees have now, the golden fruit so finely contrasted 
with the dark green of the foliage. There are many trees 
entirely new to me, some very beautiful, and all contributing 
to the glory of the scene. 

The few houses that we passed on the road were miserable- 
looking hovels—looking more like heaps of old hay than hu- 
man dwellings. And yet, I thought, were I doomed to live 
in one of the costly, stone dwellings in Havana, I should envy 
the inhabitants of these poor shelters—for the pretty trees by 
their side, the wild flowering shrubbery around, the perfumed 
air blowing over them, and the silence, which the birds only 
break. I felt that these would be well bought by all the arti- 
ficial luxuries that wealth draws together in the palaces of its 
possessors, and from which all these natural delights are 
banished. 

Stopped to breakfast in a sort of tavern and shop united— 
an eating house for travelers—the only accommodations for 
the purpose which are to be found in the country, and com- 
pared with which our country taverns are perfect neatness. 
Continuing our ride, we passed through several small villages, 
collections of mean-looking houses, a few shops, with a 
church in the midst, and a cock-pit. This last, every village 
has as surely as its church, and on Sunday while the church 
is closed at 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning the other place is 
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surrounded by a from morning till sum down. The na- 
tives look neat in their dress, which is very slight, and of thin 
light-colored stuff. They travel on fine horses, and it is said, 
if a Spaniard here has nothing else, he will have a good horse. 
All travel with a sword at their side, and pistols in their sad- 
dies. I see no one who is not so armed. Whether it is 
from habit merely, or whether it is considered a necessary 
precaution, I do not know. But one would think, that only 
a feeling of its necessity would induce them to so much incon- 
venience, as it must be. It gives no very pleasant impres- 
sions to a stranger, and from such a peaceful land as ours. 
After a few hours’ ride, the country assumed a different 
aspect, more rich and cultivated. We had entered among 
the coffee estates, which in this part of the island particularly, 
are kept in the most perfect order. It seemed as if we were 
riding through an immense garden, over which the finest taste 
presided. All the natural beauties we had before seen singly, 
were here united in many a tasteful combination. The public 
road looked more like a garden-path—smooth and clean, and 
having on each side the lime-hedge. These hedges are of 
themselves beautiful objects—walls of living green, squared 
or rounded to a strict proportion. They are such a solid 
mass of leaves that they can be clipped to any shape, and are 
een and fragrant through the year. They are the substitutes 
for walls and fences, and answer that purpose excellently, 
for no living thing can get through them—they are so thick 
and their branches so closely intertwined. In some places 
alm and orange trees are springing from the centre of these 
Satiees. Within them are broad smooth paths, and then 


stretch the coffee trees, or rather bushes, for they are only 


4 or 5 feet high. They are planted in regular rows, and have 
a pretty, dark green foliage, but are not in blossom now. All 
among them grows the plantain tree, giving them shade, and 
valuable also for their fruit. The whole scene was extremely 
interesting, from its beauty and entirely novel character. 
Every thing which composed it was new to me—the form of 
the trees, the shape of their leaves, the blossoms, the hanging 
fruits, even the color of the soil. We passed many great, 
arching gateways opening to noble avenues, which lead to the 
dwellings of the lords of the estates. 

After riding many miles through such scenery, we turned 
from the great road and entered the estate of the gentleman 
who had invited us to become his guests. Here appeared a 
host of beauties, at first sight almost overpowering to the so- 
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ber senses. To my excited imagination it seemed a Paradise. 
There is a wildness about it, and yet the marks of a refined 
taste are visible. Nature’s unruly manners are a little tamed. 
her free step is somewhat hindered, but her native loveliness 
is not at all lessened, nor her glowing smile obscured. She 
has joined hands with Art, and consented to receive her gifts. 
On each side of the broad avenue which leads to the dwel- 
ling, are double rows of the royal Palm very lofty and grace- 
ful, and not a stone or weed was seen on the pathway be- 
tween. At, the head of this pillared Avenue, is seen the 
dwelling, a perfect picture of rich and quiet beauty. It looked 
like some fairy palace, and my imagination asked for rainbow- 
wing’d inhabitants and to hear the chime of unearthly instru- 
ments, to complete the idea which the first glimpse inspired. 
The dwelling is snowy white, light and airy, as it should be 
here. The centre is all open, save a curtain which keeps 
out the sun. There is an air of richness and luxurious ease 
about all. I could not remain long in the house. It was not 
enough to look at the splendid scenery around, I wanted to 
be amidst it. The long shady walks looked so invitingly, I 
could not keep from them. These walks, wide enough for 
a carriage-path, run in all directions from the house. Some 
have mango trees on each side, which have a very thick and 
beautiful foliage. Some have orange trees, bending down 
with their load of fruit. I had no idea of the profusion of 
this fruit. The trees are the common lining of the many 
bye-paths, extending nearly a mile, and full of fruit. There 
are many other beautiful ‘trees, bearing flowers and fruits, whose 
name I have not learned, and whose fruits have probably never 
been transported from the island, because of their extreme 
delicateness. Around the house is a variety of flowers, na- 
tives of the island and the fairest of our land growing together. 
All is beauty, so still and peaceful too, the air so sweet and 
pure, and the sky so very fair. I could not help contrasting 
the scene with that which the city had to lately presented, 
just a week ago, this very hour, I thought to myself, I was 
there, beholding the pomp of the cathedral scene. How 
entirely different is the present scene, in all its sweet stillness 
and its simple beauty. How much better do I love this tem- 
ple, the temple of nature. How much sublimer its dome, 


the light blue sky, than that which swells from marble col- 
This bloom and verdure, ’tis a fairer sight, than pic- 
The song of birds is 


umns. 
tured walls and sparkling shrines. 
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210 To A Young Mother. 

sweeter music than the chant of priests, and the perfume of 
the flowers a better incense than that which is flung from 
golden censers. 


TO A YOUNG MOTHER. 


THE Mother’s love—there ’s none so pure, 
So constant and so kind, 

Nor human passion doth endure 
Like this within the mind. 


Lightly a soft hers, 
ove, 


oft as a nestling 
And through her thrilling bosom stirs 
A Mother’s teader love. 


Now pile your gold like Inca’s high, 
Unveil Golconda’s mine, 

But not for wealth that thrones might buy 
Would she her child resign! 


How hush’d she sits beside its bed, 
And watches o’er its rest, 

While oft its little helpless head 
Is pillow’d on her breast. 


Her thankful tears, a gentle shower, 
Her smiles of love are given 
To fall upon her human flower, 

Like light and dew from heaven. 


And while its charms, to her so fair, 
Expand beneath her gaze, 

She reckons not her nights of care, 
Nor counts her anxious days. 


The conscious smile, the kiss returned, 
And “ Mother,” sweetly spoken, 

These are the pure delights she’s earned, 
Pleasures of God the token, 


None but a God of life and love 
‘ Could life from love impart, 
And draw our holiest 
« By cords that thrill the A 
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THE DARK SIDE. 


** Have you heard that Miss P. is soon to be married ?” 

‘No, but I am glad to hear it: she has waited lon 
enough.”’ 

‘¢ Mr. L. the great merchant has failed.” 

‘¢ Ah, indeed! Ill indeed be bound he has lost nothing by 
his failure. He knows his own interest too well.” 

‘¢ Have you read Mr. M’s new work ? the papers are praising 
it highly.” 

‘¢ No wonder, he sent a volume to all the editors and they 
can do nothing less then deal out a few puffs.” 

‘¢ Mrs. R. is a fine looking woman ; I think her complex- 
ion really beautiful.” 

‘« She owes all her beauty to her dress, I assure you I saw 
her one day in dishabille, and she was yellow as an ogre.”’ 

The natural eye must look at objects just as they are pre- 
sented, but the mental eye is under no such necessity—it pos- 
sesses the wonderful faculty of turning things over and over 
to suit itself. How unwise then always to turn up the dark 
side. 

Some people run into this folly in regard to things, others 
respecting events, and amore guilty class in regard to charac- 
ters and actions. This last form of the evil is the worst, and is 
frequently made familiar by indulgence in the others. 

An individual first begins to scan the objects around him, 
marking and magnifying every little defect ; if he pluck a rose, 
he hardly notices its beauty or fragrance, but is wondering ro- 
ses should have so many thorns. 

If he is regaled with delicious fruits, instead of praising their 
flavor, he wishes they were not so full of stones and seeds ! 
Show him a fine building, and he looks at it on purpose to find 
something wrong, and of course succeeds. 

But woe to the individual who has formed this evil habit 
of looking at earth’s pleasant things through the smoky atmos- 
phere of his own bad feelings !—It will be sure to lead to simi- 
lar views of every event past or future. | 7 

The choicest blessings of life may, by a person of this quer- 
ulous disposition, be converted into calamities. When he 
looks back, it is not to recall happy hours, or dwell on the 
mournful pleasures which joys departed should excite,—his 
retrospective glance dwells only on the dark passages, the weary 
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212 Conversations at the —— lub. 
paths of his journey, and he lifts, with unholy hand, the veil of 
oblivion which time has drawn over the past. 

Those who are in the habit of throwing other things into the 
shade, are very apt to entertain the same dark views of the 
characters and actions of their fellow men. They doubt the 
affection of their friends—question the motives of every good 
action—they weigh every person, and every person is found 
wanting. 

Alas, for the community infested by such dark spirits. There 
will be tales of scandal, and broken friendships, and ruined 
characters, and broken vows, and broken hearts. 

The, habit of looking on the gloomy side may not at first 
sight, appear very criminal, but when we follow it out, and see 
that it leads almost certainly to jealously, hatred and detraction, 
0 must confess it is an evil tree which brings forth such bitter 

ts. 

David Hume declared he would rather possess a cheerful 
disposition, inclined always to look on the bright side, than 
with a gloomy mind be master of an estate of ten thousand a 

ear. d he was wise in his estimate. It would be better, 
cause more conducive to happiness. 

There are no melancholy children, and there need be ro dar!: 
souled men or fretful women. We can be happy, or at least 
cheerful if we so choose. Keep the heart right, and the feel- 
ings will be kind, equable and joyous. 


5. de 


LINES. 


Like the ocean of waters, the ocean of Time, 
Now dimples in beauty, now thunders sublime, 

And embarked on its billows each change we must bear, 
Nor dream that life’s voyage will forever be fair; 

For shadows, and sunbeams, alternate prevail,” 

And storm-winds and zephyrs, by turns, fill our sail ; 

While each day bears us on towards that cold silent shore 
Where loved smiles and voices can t us no more— 

O, sad are such thoughts, if they touch not the heart 

With the hope of that bright world, where friends never part. 
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CONVERSATIONS AT THE —— CLUB. 


Maurice. We did not expect to have been favored with 
your company, friend Oakes, as poetry, the subject for conver- 
sation this evening, is not one of interest to you? 

Oakes. Yea, I did not intend to have come, but Rachel was 
moved to watch with a sick neighbor; and I cannot well sit by 
the fire a long evening without her. So I thought I would take 
my pipe and come and listen to what could be said about that 
art, which an honest Friend once said was a contrivance of the 
devil to keep persons from useful work. I am apt to believe he 
was right. 

_ Maurice. But your friend was not aware that a portion of 
the Holy Scriptures is poetry. 

Oakes. A part of the Bible, poetry did thee say ? 

Maurice. Yes. The book of Job. The Psalms. Proverbs, 
and other portions. These you have often read and admired. 
Do you not recollect the last chapter of Proverbs when the inspi- 
red poet exclaims, who can find a virtuous woman? for her price 
is far above rubies.” 

Oakes. Yea, I remember, I have often thought it was a good 
description of Rachel, only her husband sitteth not among 
the elders of the land. But, verily, if that be poetry, its nature 
has greatly changed. If a poet were now to describe what he 
would call a virtuous woman, he would describe her eye brows, 
and feet and outward adornings, which do inspire vanity, . and 
lead to idleness and destruction. If a man should write now 
as king Solomon did, who does thee think would call him a 
poet? But here comes Mr. Nicholson: thee may set him a 
talking about the poets, I’il smoke my pipe and listen if I do not 
fall asleep. 

Maurice. Mr. Nicholson we are prepared to hear what you 
have to remark respecting the British poets of the day. 

Nicholson. 'There are so many that claim that appellation, 
that we have not time to enter into a full discussion of their mer- 
its. Campbell, Moore, Scott, Montgomery, Crabbe, Southey, 
Rodgers, Wilson, Hogg, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Watts, Bayley, 
and others have claims, and in some measure have ‘ had those 
claims allowed.” 

Maurice. Please name those you consider most eminent, and 
state their characteristic excellencies and faults. 

Nicholson. 'They are so unlike, that it is difficult to ‘institute 
a comparison. None of them are supereminent. 
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Maurice. Is not Campbell one of the most gifted. 

Nicholson. Campbell has ever been a favorite of mine, on 
account of his refinement, purity and correctness of moral senti- 
ment. There is not a line or allusion in all his writings that 
bears the slightest trace of earthiness. But he has no peculiar 
strength or comprehensiveness of mind—or remarkable originali- 
ty. He is most happy in his minor pieces. The Pleasures of 
Hope, though full of beauty and interest bears the marks of 
youth; it was written you will recollect before he was twenty 
one. Gertrude of Wyoming is too much labored, though it 
has some passages replete with simplicity and tenderness. In 
his smaller pieces all is ease and nature, for instance every line 
and almost every word suggest a poetic image to the mind. 

Maurice. Are his later efforts equal to his earlier ones? 

Nicholson. It is difficult in such cases to judge correctly. 
A poet coming before the public a second time must excel his 
former productions to be thought equal. He is judged by the 
standard of his former work, the finest passages of which are 
alone impressed on the mind—so that his subsequent efforts 
must surpass these, or judgment is passed against him. But his 
later works are not I think equal to his former ones. Speak- 
ing of Campbell reminds me of an incident long since past, one 
of those which in remembrance come over the heart with power, 
though in narrative it may appear trivial; I cannot avoid men- 
tioning it, for it related to one of those pure and lovely beings 
which, angel-like, sometimes visit this earth. Moreover, it il- 
lustrates the original delicacy and purity of woman’s soul, and 
is a reproof to those who regard these traits in her character as 
factitious or affectation. ‘To one as beautiful as aught mortal 
can be, whose dark eye and intelligent expressive countenance 
bespoke deep and pure feeling and developement of taste far 
beyond her years: for in years she was, as she modestly deem- 
ed herself in intellect, a child, I recommended Campbell as 
one with whom her pure spirit might commune. So free was 
she from that vanity which is so liberally and indiscriminately 
charged upon woian, that it was with evident disapprobation 
that she perused the opening of the second part of the Plea- 
sures of Hope; where, you will recollect, language approaching 
flattery is used. 

Oakes. _ What kind of a maiden did she make? 

Nicholson. The same delicacy of discrimination and feeling 
marked her’'character when childhood and youth had passed 
away. She was admired, but it affected her not; admired by 
all, fot: those who could not estimate her worth, could not but 
do Womage to her beauty; to this alone she was insensible. 

Maurice. Are such characters estimated by the great body 
of men? 
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Nicholson. No, the extent of their worth is known but to 
very few. But that few comprises the purest and noblest of 
our race. And is not the heart-felt homage of a few such 
spirits, nay of one, of more value than the flatteries and atten- 
tions of a crowd? ' 

Maurice. It is doubtless, in reality, but it is not thought so 
by the majority. 

Nicholson. The majority have no right to vote on such ques- 
tions. Happily such are not dependant for enjoyment on the 
opinion of the many. ‘They find it in their own pure thoughts 
and feelings, in silent communings with nature, in the exercise 
of affection andkindness. 

Oakes. Friend thee has forgotten Mr. Campbell. What has 
he been doing all his life? any good? 

Nicholson. Editing, till lately, the New Monthly Maga- 
zine. 

Oakes. He writes prose then? 

Nicholson. O yes, but not as well as some of his cotempora- 
ry poets. 

Maurice. What do you think of Moore? 

Nicholson. Of his early years I shall say nothing. His later 
productions contain much that is pure and surprisingly beauti- 
ful. He has written some of the best songs in the language, 
both as to sentiment and versification. But he can hardly write 
a piece without its bearing some taint of earth. He is not the 
poet of nature. His feeling is often unnatural. His figures 
are sometimes far-fetched and labored. He does not describe 
the working of affection, or the beauties of nature in their own 
pure light, but through a medium which adorns them with pris- 
matic colors—thus they are gorgeous to behold and delight for 
awhile, but soon the eye tires of their brilliancy, and delights 
_ to repose on the simple adornings of nature. 

His description of woman does not please me. He makes 
her a creature of dazzling beauty, but of clay—thus while he 
bows in adoration he in reality degrades her. For when homage 
to external charms takes the place of that due to the soul, she 
is degraded. 


BREVITIES. 


The kind man speaks of his friends. 
The poe man speaks of himself. 
ad man speaks of his enemies. 


The 
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BONDS. 


Ye may place the trus rd 
Bolt the dark and 
Bind the heavy fetter hard, 
Till the links the flesh consume ; 
Never, never, thus confined, 
Will a slave the prisoner be— 
There’s no fetter on his mind; 
And the spirit will be free— 
If stern memory’s thrilling tone 
Wake no terrors in his heart, 
In the visioned future, shown, 


If he act the lofty part. 


Ye may bar him from the air, 
And the light of heaven forbid,— 
There’s a region fresh and fair, 
its smile ne’er be hid 

rom the meek and trusti ® 
Looking upward steadily 
And his thoughts will thus arise, 
Till he triumphs with the free,— 
If his soul have never bowed 
When a golden Image shone— 
If among the servile crowd, 


He would follow truth alone. 


Ye may deck the lofty hall 

With the wealth of earth and sea, 
And, in splendor over all 

Wave the banners of the free— 
Ye may crown the conquerer there, 
With the laurels of the brave ; 

? Mid the honors ye prepare, 

He shall feel himself a‘slave— 

If ambition rule his thought, 

And the highest place he ask, 

All the labors he hath wrought 
Are but scourges to his task. 


Ye may twine the living flowers 

Where the living fountains glide, 

And beneath the rosy bowers 

Let the selfish man abide, 

And the birds, upon the wing, 

And the barks, upon the wave, 

Shall no sense of freedom bring, 

All is slavery to the slave ;— : 

Mammon’s close-linked bonds have bound him 

Self-imposed, and seldom burst, : 

Though heaven’s waters gushed around him, 
. He would pine with earth’s poor thirst. 
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THE THREE CORNELIAS. 
Cornelia the Bride. 


Cornetia ! thou art dead. Thy loveliness, thy grace, thy 
genius could not save thee from the stroke of fate ; like the 
bright star that shoots athwart the horizon, for a moment 
didst thou shine on thy youthful bridegroom, leaving him 
like a benighted traveller to mourn the transient light. 

From the bliss of youth, and splendor of fortune hast thou 
fallen—cold and pale dost thou lie in the presence of him, 
whose presence hitherto, had kindled rapture in thy bosom and 
beauty on thy cheek. 

Cesar stood in the Portico, leaning against a pillar, his 
arm supported his head, and the robe which hung over it, part- 
ly concealed his tears, Yes, the Hero wept. Those tears of 
affection were pure as the morning dew, and glistened on the 
pale face of his beloved, like its drops on a white and unstain- 
ed rose. 

Thou art dead Cornelia,—but who would not die, to be thus 
embalmed in a husband’s tears! The people loved him, and 
the multitude that always followed his steps of triumph, now 
gathered round his grief. Sounds of gratulation are changed 
into those of mourner’s lamentation ; they rend their garments 
and weep, because their Cesar weeps. 

He sees them not—he hears them not.—Every sense is ab- 
sorbed in sorrow. 

That face, bright as the morning sun, is now shorn of its 
beams, and shines not on them with the smile that was wont to 
gladden their hearts.—Death is present, and that face, pale as 
the moon seen through a watery cloud, is shrouded from their 
eager gaze as dark shadows flit across the plain when heavy 
vapors are sailing over the heavens, so gloom spread over his 
brow as sad thoughts arose in his bosom. 

As the snn suddenly breaks from behind dark clouds and 
brightens the scene, so some glad thought suddenly illumes his 
countenance and dissipates its gloom. 

He lifts up the head that had been bowed down, he stretches 
forth the arms that had been folded over his aching heart, and 
raising those eyes which had been rivetted on the lifeless body 
of his wife, he turned them on the multitude. 

‘¢ Fellow Citizens!’”? he began. The multitude was hush- 
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ed ;—they gathered closer round the funeral couch to listen to 
the accents of their beloved Cesar. 

For a few moments the breathless silence remained unbro- 
ken—grief struggled in the bosom of the youthful husband, but 
that love which outlives its object, broke forth in a torrent 
of eloquence, carrying before it the barriers opposed by * 
custom, gave the impress of glory to the name of the young 
Cornelia. 

The Romans murmured not that the eloquence consecrated 
to aged matrons, should be lavished on the young bride of Ce- 
sar ; but loved him the more for the natural and fervid affec- 
tion he displayed. His grief was their grief and in a transport 
of enthusiasm, notwithstanding the authority of the law, or the 
prohibition of the tribunes they bore in wiumph the beauteous 
form of their Hero’s wife, to the field of Mars and entombed 
it among the bodies of their patriots and their sages. 

t Few women have been thus beloved—for her sake the 
ambitious youth opposed himself to the Dictator’s will, ,resign- 
ed high office and splendid wealth—what might not the con- 
tinued influence of a love so sincere and ardent have effected ? 
Those impetuous passions, might have been restrained, which 
urged him on to his own and his country’s ruin. The strong 
and holy tie of pure affection once broken, his aspiring nature 
was let loose upon the world and he sought through blood and 
sacrilege for that fame which under the benign control of Cor- 
nelia’s love, he might have attained by the paths of wisdom 
and virtue. | 

That no control over a fiery and generous spirit can com- 
pete with that of woman, has been too often exemplified in the 
annals of mankind to admit of a doubt. Thus then in the doom 
of this beloved wife, might be involved that of her country— 
as in her grave was buried the purest and strongest affections 
of its conquerer. 

Long since, Cornelia, has that honored, beautiful and belov- 
ed form, moulderd back into its parent dust,—long since has 
the proud marble which cadeal that form sunk amidst a mass 
of glorious ruins ; and the spot which thy Cesar strewed with 


* It had long been the custom in Rome for the aged women to have funeral ora- 
tions ics, but not the young. 

Julius r first broke through it, by pronouncing one for his wife, who died in 
her prime. This contributed to fix him in the affections of the people.—Plutarch. 


¢ Cornelia, the wife of Julius Cesar, was the daughter of Cinna, from this lady 
all the efforts of Sylla could not induce him to part ; on which account he was pun- 
ished with the loss of his sacerdotal office, Chigh priest of Jupiter) the fortune he 
had acquired by the marriage and the estate of his ancestors. Suetonius. 
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flowers and watered with his tears is overgrown with briars 
and trodden beneath the strangers foot. But in memory doth 
it still exist, embalmed by a husband’s tears ! a preservation 
more precious than Egypt’s richest spices. — 


Cornelia the Widow. 


On some bleak rock that frowns upon the deep, 
A constant watch thy weeping wife shall keep. 
Lucan’s PHARSALIA. 


Cornelia! lovely wife of Heros,* why sittest thou on the 
lonely shores of Mitylene ? why are thy white arms stretched 
forth towards the Sea—why are thy eager eyes fixed on the 
waves ? Awaitest thou thy patriot soldier, returning from his 
field of glory? From a field of glory, never more shall he re- 
turn. 

The sun rides high in the heavens, but the glory of thy He- 
ro is set. The heavens shine in the light of the meridian sun, 
but the bosom of the fond and faithful wife darkens in the 
gloom of Pompey’s fate. 

The conflict for power has ceased—the storm has done its 
work—The gallant vessel that so proudly stemmed the waves, 
looking as if it could defy the elements, is now a wreck ?—one 
faithful mariner still clings to the last plank ;—Yes, Pompey, 
in the wreck of thy fortunes and thy fame, Cornelia clings to 
her husband, follows him in his flight determined to share his 
grief, as she had shared his glory. 

Her hours of anxious expectation are terminated, by a reali- 
ty that blasts all her high raised hopes—He comes,—but not 
as heretofore crowned with victory—surrounded by a splendid 
train, by shouting multitudes, and a triumphant army. He 
comes over the same waves, on which he had so often proudly 
sailed with a mighty fleet, in a small and solitary bark, and 
even that, nothis own. The pert is neared, the anchor is 
cast—a messenger is despatched to carry the tidings to Cor- 
nelia. He had not words to tell the sad story—but his tears 
told it more intelligibly than words—she understood their 
dreadful import, and fell senseless on the ground. When re- 
covered from this long and death-like swoon,—when restored 


*She was the widow of Publius Crassus, when Pompey married her, and sought 
pad by Cesar—to this rivalship in love, in part, may be ascribed the enmity between 
e great men. 
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to a consciousness of existing circumstances, she roused the 
powers of her noble nature, and stemmed the torrent of her grief. 

‘¢ But HE lives !”’ she exclaimed, and starting from the sup- 
porting arms of her attendants, she rushed forwards, and ran 
or rather flew to the Port, where Pompey was awaiting her. 
His open arms received her again fainting form. The warmth 
of the fond bosom to which he pressed his young, his beauti- 
ful his idolized wife, soon restored her to life—to love—to 


‘¢ Farewell to fame, and welcome love,” exclaimed the un- 
fortunate, as he clasped her in his arms, ‘“‘ Come Cornelia, 
what though all else is lost, I am rich in thee !” 

‘<All is not lost my husband—greater is the Patriot who suf- 
fers in his country’s cause, than the victor who triumphs in his 
country’s ruin ; and happier is Cornelia in being the compan- 
ion of Pompey’s defeat, than of Cesar’s victory.” 

So spoke, so felt a Roman matron. Cheerfully she shared 
the destiny of her husband, though bitterly did she bewail her 
having been one cause of the ruin of his fortunes. While she 
still hung on his neck and washed his cheeks with her tears, 
mournfully she murmured her regrets—‘‘ Favorite of fortune 
as thou hast ever been, basking in her smiles for more than 
thirty years, it is to me,—it is to me alone, oh Pompey that 
thou owest thy ruin! why did I not die, ere by this fatal mar- 
riage I linked my adverse fate with thine—alas, why have I 
lived to bring;such misfortunes on the man I preferred to Ce- 
sar!” 

‘¢ Blame not thy evil destiny, Cornelia, since thou too, hast 
enjoyed until this fatal moment, the smiles of fortune—It is 
the long continuance of her favor, that hast made thee forget 
the inconstancy of this capricious flower—from the same ca- 
price, we may again expect a change, and as the present hour 
1s = as night, look confidently to the dawning light of a bet- 
ter day.” 

Such a day was never more to dawn on this fond and faith- 
ful pair. Hope, was their pilot to the Egyptian shore, but 
though it guided, it betrayed them. 

‘The boat that was sent to convey Pompey ashore reached 
the vessel’s side—the moment of parting arrives—Cornelia 
clasped him in her arms, resolving not to be separated—not to 
trust him alone to his fate. 

_ He loosens the fond fetters—breaks from her embrace and 
bids her trust to happier times. 
Slowly he descends the side of the vessel—casting a mourn- 
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ful lingering look on the only treasure, left him by fickle for- 
tune—or what he valued more than aught else she had ever 
given,—on his Cornelia. 

He enters the boat and commits himself to Roman hands— 
yes, Roman hands,—and could Cornelia fear or Pompey doubt 
his safety ? 

Yet Roman hands were embrued in the blood of the Roman 
Patriot. Turning to one of the attending soldiers and looking 
on him, he said, ‘‘ methinks you were my fellow soldier.” No 
reply was given by the vile mercenary, who the moment after 
plunged his sword into the body of this illustrious fugitive ; 
which, followed by strokes from the other assassins, soon de- 
prived him of life. 

That laurelled head, at whose nod empires had trembled, 
fell beneath a traitor’s sword.—ne whose triumphal car cap- 
tive kings and conquered nations had followed, was now cast a 
headless and abandoned corse upon a foreign strand. 

Leaning over the vessel’s side with outstretched arms as if 
still endeavoring to retain her husband, Cornelia with eager 
and anxious eyes, followed the course of the boat. But, 
when she saw the gleaming of the sword—when she saw its 
dreadful aim, she shrieked and fell. The affrighted mariners 
unfurled their sails, plied their oars and fled the horrid coast. 

Ambition, trust not fortune. Be humble pride. But if 
ambition will aspire and pride build high, let it be on something 
better and more enduring than human glory. 

Victory forsook thee, Pompey—and friends forsook thee, 
but affection never. 

( To be continued.) 


EMBROIDERY. 


A new method of embroidering has lately become fash- 
ionable. The materials are cuttings of quills, Tortoise-shell 
and Whalebone. These are used as steel spangles have 
usually been, and they may be varied in every sell and 


shaded in every color. They are more beautiful than any 
spangles hitherto known. The quills may be made a brilliant 
white, so as to resemble mother of pearl. 
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TO— 


I would not tell thee, for the world, 


Thy early love will change 
I fem not see thy sweet lip curled 


In scorn of words so strange. 


I would not bid thy smiles away, 
Nor quell that speaking blush, 


For happy spirit’s lend the ray, 
‘And timid thoughts, the 


Yet love ic but a dangerous guest, 
For hearts so young as thine, 
Where youth’s unshadowed joy should rest, 
Life’s spring-time fancies shine.— 


Too soon— Oh! all too soon—would come, 
In later years the spell,— 

Touching, with changing hues, the path, 

Where once but sun-light fell ;— 


Then, sweetest, leave the wildering dream, 
Till Time has nerved thy heart, 

‘To brook the fitful cloud and gleam, 

Which must in love have part,— 


Ah ! life has many a blessed hour, 
t passion never knows, 
and youth may gather many a flower, 
Beside the blushing rose. 


Turn to thy books, my gentle girl !— 
They will not dim thine eyes, 

That hair will all as richly curl, 

That blush as brightly rise.— 


Turn to thy friends ! a smile as fond, 
On friendship’s lip may be, 

And breathing from as warm a heart, 

As love can offer thee. — 


Turn to thy home !—Affection wreaths 
Her dearest garland there, 

And more than all, a mother breathes, 

For thee—for thee, her prayer ! 


Ay ! life has many a hallowed hour, 
That passion never knows, 
And youth may often find a flower, 
More precious than the Rose.* 
LEONTINE. 


* The flower of Love. 
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THE RECONCILATION,. 
From the German of Tieck. 


Tue evening had already begun to grow dark when a young 
knight on horseback rode through a lonely valley—the skies 
became darker and darker, the brightness of the evening grew 
paler, and a little brook murmured low, concealed among the 
bushes of the hills: The knight sighed and gave himself up 
to his thoughts, the reins lay loose on the neck of his horse 
who feeling no longer the spur of his rider, went with slow 
steps along the narrow path, that wound round the steep 
rocks. The noise of the little brook grew louder, the horse’s 
steps resounded through the solitude, the shadows became 
thicker and the ruins of an old castle lay oddly reflected on 
the side of a hill that rose opposite. The knight deeply ab- 
sorbed in his thoughts, looked blindly about him in the dim 
light, and scarcely remarked the objects which surrounded 
him. 

The moon now rose behind him, silvering*the tops of the 
trees and bushes, the valley became narrower, and the shadow 
of the knight extended to the opposite hills. The stream 
foamed in silvery froth over the rocks, and a nightingale began 
low her enchanting song, which was echoed in louder strains 
from the woods. The knight now saw before him a willow 
of crooked growth that bent itself over the brook, the waters 
flowing through its overhanging branches. As he came nearer, 
the dusky outline assumed a more fixed appearance, and he saw 
clearly the figure of a monk bending low—he stood there and as 


the water flowed through the hollow of his hand, he sighed a” 


low lament—‘‘ She comes not. She comes not. She will never 
pass by here !”—the frightened horse sprang on one side, a 
sudden horror seized the knight, he plunged both spurs into the 
sides of his horse, who neighing loudly rushed forwards. 

The narrow path grew wider, and led into an oak wood, 
through the thickly interwoven branches of which, the moon 
sent but a single ray—the knight soon came to a cave from 
which there shone the light of a small fire—he alighted, tied 


his horse to a tree, and went into the cave. Before a wooden , 


crucifix, was an old hermit in deep prayer on his knees, he did 
not observe the entrance of the knight but prayed on fervent- 
iy. Along white beard flowed down his breast, years had 
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left deep furrows on his forehead, his eyes were dim, and he 
had the appearance of a saint. The knight stood at a distance 
folded his hands, and uttered an Ave Maria. Then the old 
man rose up, dried the tears from his eyes, and observed that 
a stranger had entered his dwelling. 

‘* You are welcome” he said and offered the knight his 
hand, who stood trembling before the old man—the knight 
presets it heartily, and felt himself drawn towards him, and 

is awe turned into love—‘‘ You did well to alight here, for 
you would not have found for many hours, a village or an inn, 

ut why are you silent? seat yourself by the fire and rest, 
and I will prepare for you a meal such as this cave may af- 
ford.”” The knight took the helmet from his head, and as his 
brown hair fell about his neck, the hermit looked at him with 
an inquiring glance—‘‘ Why do your eyes wander round so 
timidly,”’ said he again in a friendly manner, the knight seemed 
to recollect himself—‘‘ A strange fright has befallen me, he 
answered, as I rode through that valley; explain to me if you 
can the strange appearance that I saw there.” ‘‘ It is no spirit, 
it is an inhabitant of this country.” ‘‘ But it is not possible, I 
saw it as a we: vapor seen here and there in the light of the 
rising moon. cold shudder ran over me, explain to me this 
riddle, and the words that I heard through the rustling of the 
bushes.’’ ‘‘ You saw the apparition then,’’ asked the hermit in 
a tone that showed internal sympathy. ‘*‘ Well—seat yourself at 
the fire, and I will relate to you the unhappy history.”” They 
seated themselves, the old man seemed lost in reflection, 
the knight was attentive— after a short silence the hermit 
began— 

‘¢ It is nearly thirty years since I like you wandered over the 
world in search of wars and adventures ; since my hair like 
yours flowed over my shoulders, and like you I looked boldly 
on danger—grief has made me before my time a weak old 
man, you will find no longer traces of the vigorous man, who 
once bore the esteem of knights, and the hearts of maidens. 
Every thing lies like a dream before me, and sorrows and joys 
stand alike ina dim distance. Farewell, to you happy days 
of the past! scarcely a ray shines forth from you on my cold 
heart ! 

‘¢ | had a brother scarce two years older than myself ; we re- 
sembled each other in body and mind, except that he was 
fiery and impetuous, and particularly inclined to the chase— 
we loved each other entirely, and we enjoyed no pleasure with- 
out.one another ; in every quarrel he fought on my side, and 
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we seemed to live only for each other. He soon became 
acquainted with a lady, the love of whom rendered him a 
finished man. Her tenderness softened down his wild spirit, 
she gave him that gentleness that is necessary to every man, 
who desires to be amiable in the eyes of his friends—Clara 
became his wife, and after a year the mother of a boy, nothing 
seemed to be wanting to his happiness. 

About this time there was a new crusade against the infidels, 
burning with holy zeal, he girded on his sword, and taking the 
sign of the cross on his mantel, marched forth to danger and 
glory—my prayers and the tears of his wife were too weak, to 
hold him back ; his zeal tore him from our arms. Oh heaven! 
I hoped then to see him again; I foreboded perils to him, 
but not that melancholy event which has taken away all joy 
from my life. 

We waited now anxiously for intelligence from him, as our 
impatience Jed us to imagine a thousand misfortunes, so it con- 
tinually nourished us with new hopes. One week after anoth- 
er flew by, without our expectations being gratified; we heard 
it is true, that upon the way back from the holy land a thou- 
sand troubles had fallen upon the crusaders, that they were 
attacked by wild hordes, and given over a prey to exile and 
poverty, the greater part were dispersed in the woods and be- 
came a prey to hunger or to wild beasts, but we had no in- 
telligence concerning my brother in particular, and we were 
forced to think that he also belonged to that unhappy multitude. 
His forsaken widow wept daily for him, she scarcely listened 
to the consolations that were freely offered from the melancho- 
ly heart of a suffering brother. 

Five Jong and melancholy years flew by in tears and lamen- 
tations, when I saw at a tournament the daughter of William 
of Plasburg. 

Oh Knight! let me pause a moment at this brilliant part of 
my life, that I may refresh my spirit in the beautiful oe 
Alas ! a beautiful spring opened on me, but winter came back 
the darker to my heart, no flowers remain from that sunny 
day, a tempest has withered them all. 

Ida of Plasburg was the most fascinating of her sex, gra- 
cious and full of majesty, her stately figure demanded respect 
from every one, and her philanthrophy gained all hearts—She 
united the loveliness of woman with the nobility of manly 
energy. 

She saw Clara at the tournament of her father, and was 
drawn to her by the deep melancholy of her looks, that spoke 
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the deserted wife—the quickest and firmest friendships are 


loved like two sisters who had grown up together, and who 
shared even each other’s thoughts—when Ida’s father died, 
Clara received her friend as a permament guesi in the casile. 
It was Ida who dried the tears from the eyes of her weeping 
friend, who taught her to rejoice again in the light of the sun, 
and who at last robbed me of my repose and heart—I suffer- 
ed all the grief and all the bliss of love, my nights were sleep- 
less, and my days were without rest—then the world lay beauti- 
ful before my sight, and graces and loveliness bloomed about 
mypath, an ardent desire urged me on, and yet in her presence 
my heart beat tumultously—am I not a child to talk thus tedi- 
ously of my folly ? After a month I discovered to her my love, 
she assured me with the voice of an angel, of her afiection, 
and we were betrothed and—who can know the extent of my 
happiness ? at the eud of two months our nuptials were ap- 
pointed—we counted each day and hour ! the stream of time 
flew by with vexatious slowness, and | wished to see it roll at 
my feet like a foaming cataract. 

At last we received an express that brought us intelligence of 
my brother,—he was a knight from Spain who had seeahim in 
Africa. A corsair had taken the ship in which he sailed, and 
sold him as a slave at Tunis, they had fixed his freedom at a 
veryhigh ransom, we were more rejoiced than troubled, at this 
intelligence, because we had believed his death as certain—' 
Clara dried now the tears from her eyes, and gave herself up 
to her joy. She collected the necessary sum as soon as pos- 
sible, and prepared to go to her husband. The stranger 
knight returned at the same time to Spain, and Ida took the 
resolution to accompany her friend, (from whom she found it 
impossible to be separated) in the dress of a knight. My 
earnest prayers were all in vain, and I was obliged at last to 
give up to their mutual desires. The young son of my broth- 
er, was intrusted to the care of a monastery, they went away 
and I looked after them reproachfully through my tearful eyes. 
How I longed to accompany them; but I was entangled in a 
quarrel, for I had promised my assistance to a friend, and my 
eo word detained me in Germany—aAlas ! since the un- 

appy hour they left me I have never seen them again—from 
that moment began the dark part of my career. I was suc- 
cessful in the .quarrel—oh, had I but sunk under the sword 
of an enemy, I had not been followed by long years of grief. 
I had escaped from those miserable hours in which I at first 


formed in adversity—they saw each other frequently, and they . 
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—Oh, forgive these tears! they will still often flow at the 
remembrance of my Ida, and of my brother, for age cannot 
so stupify us, that grief will not sometimes come back upon 
the heart with new power. 

During their journey, Ida formed a plan not to discover 
herself to my brother till she had returned to her native land, 
the more there to surprise and rejoice him, as my bride ; they 
reached Spain, and sent the necessary sum to Tunis—my bro- 
ther was free ! he hastened over the sea on the wings of love; 
he found his wife again and forgot on her neck in a moment 
of ecstacy the sufferings he had endured for years—Ida was 
introduced to him as a friend—he received her with tender- 
ness, and enjoyed in a single day in the presence of his wife, 
a happiness he had long been deprived of. But Ida soon attract- 
ed his attention, he remarked the tenderness between her and 
his wife, and a suspicion arose in his mind. ‘‘ She has be- 
come untrue to me, he said when he was alone, she shares 
her heart between me and this hated stranger.’”’ He watched 
them more narrowly than before, and soon believed that he 
saw his suspicions confirmed ; he thought he saw love which 
they could not hide, and he became by degrees colder to his 
wife, and, concealed from her the wound she had given to his 
heart, whilst she openly and without fear shared her love be- 
tween her husband and her friend. 

Jealousy raged in the heart of my brother, he began to 
hate Clara and her companion, he gave to every look and mo- 
tion a meaning ; inward fury robbed him of sleep, or his suspi- 
cion frightened him into hateful dreams, ‘* Why did I come 
home, said he to himself, if this is my joy at returning ? are 
these the delights of love ? I am returned to be met with tor- 
turing sorrow, I see myself at home again, by the side of a 
faithless wife, and she comes at once to greet me with her 
impudence and her broken vows.” 

He made an old servant the confidant of his afflictions and 
they watched both freinds with an unwearied attention. They 
saw a thousand proofs of imagined unfaithfulness, without sus- 
pecting the real circumstances—the anger of my brother 
rose still higher, and a dark resolution began to form in his 
mind. 

It happened that he was with them and a trusty servant in 
a little boat, the moon was risen, and the vessel sailed slowly 
down the stream, he sat cold and unconscious by the side of 
Clara, who laid her hand in his, he looked with a piercing 
glance into her eyes, her husband was her friend, and yet she 
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looked timidly away,—Ida had taken the other hand of his 


wife. 

Traiteress ! cried he suddenly, deceiver !_ thou that trifled 
with the repose of a husband, with truth and with your vows ! 
Alas, his good spirit forsook him, he plunged with a frightful 
crash his dagger into the bosom of Clara—Ida sank fainting 
by the side of her friend, he took the bloody knife, raised it 
streaming with blood, and cut also to the heart of my ida, 
the dying Clara discovered to him his fearful error—her blood 
ran down the stream, her eyes closed. He stood a long time 
stunned by the sight, then sprang into the waves, reached the 
shore deaf and dumb and almost without consiousness, retrac- 
ed his homeward way to Germany. 

As for myself, a melancholy had destroyed all my joys and 
hopes. I would stand at the window of my castle and watch 
for the return of my beloved. I often sprung up in imagina- 
tion when I heard the sound of horses feet, my dim eyes roam- 
ed over hill and field, and a joyful shudder would seize me if 
[ descried in the distance the figure of a woman. At last a 
knight arrived on a black horse, it was my brother, but Alas ! I 
had congratulated myself in vain, his countenance was fallen his 
eyes rolled wildly, his heart beat tumultuously. ‘‘Where are Ida 
and Clara?” I asked. A tear answered me ; he hung silently 
on my neck. ‘In the grave,” said he at last with deep sobs. 
Oh heaven ! those fearful hours, how did I live through them ! 
My hands trembled, my heart beat convulsively. A voice 
whispered low to me, Murder! Revenge ! but I saw the mise- 
., of my brother, I forgave him, and it was well for me that 

did so. 

Oh had he but forgiven himself! but day and night his 
crime and his misery stood before his soul. Clara came back 
in his dreams, and showed him the dagger with her heart’s 
blood clinging to it. He never smiled afterwards. ‘‘I am 
eondemned to the most extreme misery, he said to me as he 
grasped my hand ; even in another world I shall find no re- 
pose, my spirit will wander about to seek for Clara, and never 
find her, a terrible futurity will drag itself slowly by me. 
Alas ! brother, even in another world there is no hope for 
me. 

My heart was broken, but my life was now devoted to com- 
forting him—we left the castle laid by the dress of knights, 
and arrayed ourselves in holy robes. I wandered about 
with him through woods and lonely fields till at last we 
discovered this cave. He would stand often whole days by 
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this stream, and look wildly down into the waves; even in the 
night, would he sometimes be seated upon a ragged rock, his 
tears mingling with the waves, and ail my consolations were 
vain. 

At length he disclosed to me that Clara had appeared to him 
in a dream, and announced to him, that she could not be re- 
conciled to him till her blood should flow down the river. 
For that reason he seated himself on the shore, counting and 
observing each wave, to find again the drops of blood that 
streamed _ forth in that unhappy hour from her heart. I 
wept as | saw the delirium of my brother, and I wished to 
drive ae these thoughts from him, but it was impossible. 
‘¢ Alas, he cried, her blood was shed in distant Spain; it flows 
down the stream into the sea, how long will it be before it will 
return to its fountain here ??’? He now scarcely left the brook, 
his sorrow as well as his delirium increased every day; at last 
his heart was broken ! I have buried him near my cave. 

Since then I have often seen his shadow seated by the 
stream, he still observes the passing waters and sighs low— 
‘¢ She comes not, she comes not, she never will come’’—a 
horror has ever since seized me, and I pray till the hour of 
midnight for the repose of his soul. 

The hermit finished his story, cast his eyes down and told 
his beads in silence. 

The knight had listened with sage attention to the history, 
and asked, after a time, ‘‘ Where is the son of your brother?”’ 
‘¢ We sought him in vain in the monastery, he had secretly es- 
caped from the monks.’”’ ‘‘ Your name ?” ‘* Why do you 
look so fixedly at me,” said the old man ‘Ulfo of Waldburg.” 
‘¢Oh my uncle” cried the knight, and threw himself on the 
breast of the astonished hermit. ‘* Doubt it not,” said he. 
‘Alas ! that unhappy shadowy form on the water, is the spirit 
of my father.” 

‘¢ Of your father ! what do they call you ?”’ 

‘Karl von Waldburg! [ran away from the monks, for a 
lonely cloister seemed to me a prison. I took service witha 
knight, and now for a year have I sought you and my father.” 
‘¢ Oh my son, cried the old man and locked him in his arms. 
Yes! thou art he. I know thee by these eyes, these brown 
locks ; these are the features of your father.’’ 

‘¢ Oh my unhappyfather, sighed the unhappy youth, could I 
but give repose to thy wandering spirit ! could my prayers but 
reconcile hos to Heaven, and to the shade of my mother !” 
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He stood thoughtfully and with folded hands—* Uncle said 
he, if I rightly understand the meaning of dreams, if the spirit 
of my mother has not proscribed misery to me also, Oh come 
with me 

They left the cave, clouds hung over the mocn, a holy 
calm was spread over the carth, they went forth as into a 
temple in the wooc—Karl knelt down on the grave of his fa- 
ther. ‘Spirit of my father he fervently prayed, hear your 
son—hear your son oh my mother ! and thou gracicus Heaven 
grant my supplications. Grant repose to the unhappy, let the 
weary pilgrim find a haven of rest in the grave—Oh my fa- 
ther vouchsafe to me a sign if thou art reconciled to the shade 
of my mother !”’ As the echo like a low flute-wispered in 
the tops of the trees, two bright forms sunk into the water 
locked in cach others arms. ‘They came near ‘‘ we are recon- 
ciled,” said an unearthly voice—two hands were then stretch- 
ed over the kneeling youth, as a soft wind bore these words 
over him, Be true.”’ 

The clouds passed away from the moon, the vision dissolv- 
ed in the clear silvery light, with joyful astonishment the two 
mortals stood and gazed after them. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


Tue New Monthly for March contains a spirited article on 
the manner of educating women in the higher classes of society. 
It is by the writer who, some time since, furnished a paper on 
the same subject in the Edinburgh Review. The article or 
extacts from it was republished here, and warmly commended. 
We think the present equal in merrit, and shall lay a portion 
of it before our readers. ‘The sentiments are the same we 
have been endeavoring, in our humble work, to advocate, but 
their truth may be more apparent to our American ladies, if 
found to be popular on the other side of the Atlantic, and ad- 
vocated by men of the first talents, and obtaining currency in 


the best perodieals of Great Britain. 
* * *~ # * * * * 


‘Supposing a man were now solemnly to bring forward in 
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the House of Commons a motion for a committee to inquire into 
the state of female education would there not be ‘ shouts of laugh- 
ter?” What would the “Tories” say indeed, could that man 
ever become secretary for the Home Department? He would be 
thought even too silly to be cailed theoretical. Yet the man would 
only have made a niistuxke as to the place of investigation: the 
inquiry ought to be made, but perhaps morally rather than legis- 
tively—by writers rather than senators; but this ts a problem ; — 
a committee even of legislative boobies, as they generally are, 
might do much. 

“There are some things which on a bad system, are done well 
others which are done ill on a good principle—but with regard 
to Female education, both the principal and practice are equally 
wretche ..-onr principle is, that women should be educated 
lu urce. w marry, and our practice is to give them such an ed- 
ucation as would, if the bounty of Nature were not so great as 
to counterwork the evils of art, utterly unfit them for being good 
wives. Do we teach them knowledge? God forbid! that would 
be too masculine !—we teach them accomplishments, they are ig- 
norant of the laws of their country, but they can speak French 
with the most unconcious inacuracy! they do not know if there 
is such a thing as Public Virtue; but they have exceNent notions 
of putting cows in water colors!) They never talk wisdom—that 
would be mdeed unwomanly they give up their souls altogether 
to scandal ; they conceal aficctions with the most feminine mod- 
esty; but as for their dislikes they are too sincere not to paint 
them as glowing as possible.” 

** Is this severe on them? not at all; it is severe on the educa- 
tion we give them. Singular it is indeed that despite of all the 
pains we take to teach them hypocrisy in feeling, and to terrify 
them from advances in knowledge, the pure and noble nature of 
the sex should shine out so often and through so many disadvan- 
tages.” 

* But,” cries out a gentleman whom I have in my eye; a so- 
ber, solemn gentlemen, who intends to marry an English wife 
and who pares his nails every Monday morning “ but I want 
no knowledge in my wife, sir, a Blue is my aversion—learning 
is not the province of woman! Let her be domestic and eco- 
nomical, and make baby-linens, &c.” 

“Be it so. But can she not discharge her “ duties” the bet- 
ter for knowing those principle on which all duties are founded ; 
——is she likely to be less moral for knowing the great elements of 
the science of morality ?” 

‘“‘ But we must not take this small and petty view of the subject. 
No individual has a right to, dictate to us on a subject on which 
all society is most deeply interested : it is the state of mind among 
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women by which the social state of the world is formed. Wom- 
en, in all countries, give the tone to the moral existence of men. 
With women three parts of our life are passed— to please women 
the greater part of our habits is formed. We are bound there- 
fore, tor our own sakes, to inquire what qualities we impart to 
women; what criterion we establish in their minds in order to 
judge of us? If we suffer, if we encourage, if we obligethem to 
be frivolous, we make ourselves so—we make society so.” 

* * * # * 

“The great mistakes which the more philosophical opponents 
to female education incur is, that they fancy we wish to increase 
the influence of women. We do not wish to increase, but to 
direct to loftier and more salutary purposes. That influence 
now is singularly, almost fearfully extensive. It is not only the 
tone of society, of conversation which is formed by them, but how 

reat is their power over those of literature--through literature ; 

the main moral lever) over the world. 

“In a country like ours, where active pursuits, commerce, poli- 
tics, professions, engage so vast a proportion of our men, the wo- 
men, as every publisher knows, are the great dictating portion of 
the reading world. And to this, coupled with their education, 
which enables them only to appreciate the lighter and more brilliant 
order of letters, we owe the great preponderance in point of sale 
and circulation which novels bear over every other class of com- 
position. Few women will read a history—a moral treatise— 
even a grave poem or an elaborate tragedy ; and if they do not 
read, and do not praise, cold indeed is the success of the general- 
ity of publications—excepting only such as come home to some 
particular body of men and obtain their attention by addressing 
their interests. I grant the work of the poet, historian and phi- 
losopher finds its ultimate road to fame—but how much greater 
would be the competition—how much more stirring the desire— 
how much more lively the ambition, if genius and merit were sure 
of that dazzling literary reward—the approbation of those who 
give its glory to youth and will (till Nature be no more) sway 
our earliest hopes and color our most aspiring visions ! 

“The influence of woman is great: let it be directed nobly. 
Instead of debasing our ambition to the externals of dress, and 
wealth and rank——the mere coral, and bells of the baby fashion— 
why may it not stimulate us to independence—to a disdain of 
the selfish deities we now adore ? 

* 

** With women it mainly rests to expedite and advance Social 
Reform ; may they be sensible of the benefits such reform prom- 
ises for themselves as for us! Let them resolutely dismiss those 
jealousies of superior endowment in their own sex which at present 
makes it perilous for women to cultivate talent or acquire know- 


ledge.” 


* * * 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Porms. By Miss H.F. Gould. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little and Wilkins. 
pp 174. 

We have the pleasure of recognising in this diffident looking little volume, many 
productions which had gratified us at different times and from different pages before 
we knew that they could claim a common parentage. And now that our authoress 
has called in her scattered truants and claimed and christened them, we wonder 
that we could not have oftener discovered the family likeness. Such a likeness there 
certainly does exist, as there always must in the offspring of every truly poetical 
mind—at least it exits in all that is peculiarly her own. But those who write books 
and have not only their ideas to unfold, but their paper to fill, and their printer to 
satisfy, are apt to do injustice to their own individuality. The poet may be said 
to have two minds, one which is his own and ‘belongs to his nature, and another 
which has been impressed upon him from without. When he follows the impulse of 
the first he is original and spirited; when he acts in obedience to the second it is 
but the vigil of taste while genius is sleeping. 

We make these remarks because we cannot but think that Miss Gould appears to 
the best advantage when she confines herself to that style of composition which is 
evidently the natural growth of the mind. This we consider eminently feminine ; 
it has the spirit, the grace, the delicacy, the tenderness which we love in the author- 
ess as much as in the woman. 

If we were inclined to take a single test of the truth and nature of a poem, we 
should ask if the subject was such as suggested itself necessarily to the author, or 
was stolen from the floating currency of the poetical market, or was mined for in a 
desperate struggle for novelty. 

We will apply this test imperfect as we allow it to be, toa few of Miss Gould’s 
poems. We will ask the most awkward questions first. 

What shall we say to “The Conqueror?’ Why, that it is not the most obvious 
subject to a lady and an American Jady, and that the morality has been already win- 
nowed from it pretty thoroughly. And what shall we say to ‘* The soul’s farewell?’ 
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Why, that from the day of Adrian to these latter times, the soul has been making 
last speeches to the body, or the body to the soul, for the sake of variety. Nor is 
** The Maniac,” quite as fresh as Aurora, for we have Sterne’s Maria, and Cow- 
per’s Kate, to say nothing of Ophelia, “‘ whose mother had a maid called Barbara,’” 
all of them crazy girls, and a great many more quite as crazy but not as interesting. 

Neither do we fancy “‘ Mary Dow,” firstly because ‘‘ Dow ” is the antithesis of 
sentiment, and secondly because Mr. Wordsworth’s little children, and Mr. South- 
ey’s little children have talked baby talk enough for the present demand, and thirdly 
because we never saw a match girl imaginative and sensitive enough to say 


‘* I’d go to the yard and get chips 
But then it hae make me too sad 4 
To see men there building the ships, 
And think they had made one so bad.” 


: There is too much of this borrowing from common-place books for one who stands 
; so little in need of it. She who can amuse and instruct us with a fable, should not 
draw on our patience with a sermon. She who can touch our feelings with such 
thoughts as arise in her mind from real incidents, should not throw herself into an 
imaginary character, foreign to all her associations, even to accomplish such verses 
as “* The soldier to his plume.” 

We are happy that we can acquit Miss Gould at the tribunal of our other awkward. 
question. The agonizing efforts for novelty so common in exhausted writers, and too” 
frequent in soaring aspirants, we do not meet with in her pages. She writes easily 
and excellently in her own character, easily and ordinarily out of it. 

If there were any truth in the few criticisms’ we have made, it was our duty to 
make them. It is still more our duty, and it is far more pleasant to point out 
her merits. It is but lately we have been told that the spirit of poetry had no being 
under the cold skies and in the bloodless bosoms of New-England. We will not 
here argue the matter but we ask if ‘ The little foot” sounds not like poetry even 
in the ears of a southern mother? We ask if ‘* The thrice closed eye ”’ has noth- 
ing of purity and sweetness ? We own that we cannot despair, when the gentle'sex 
whom we are not wont to consider our champions will do so much for our assailed 
honors. 

Many little poems of the same gentle and pleasing cast might be mentioned—we 
give the following as a favorable instance. 


THE MIDNIGHT MAIL. 


? Tis midnight—all is peace profound ! 
But lo! murmuring 
The lonely, swelling, hurrying sound 
Of distant wheels is heard ! 
iJ They come—they pause a moment—when, 
- Their charge aaval, they start, and then 
; Are gone, and all is hushed again, 
As not a leaf had stirred. 
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Hast thou a parent far away, 

A beauteous child to be thy stay 

In life’s decline—or sisters, they 
Who shared thine infant glee ? 

A brother on a foreign shore ? 

Is he whose breast thy token bore, 

Or are thy treasures wandering o’er 
A wide tumultuous sea ? 


If aught like these, then thou must feel 

The rattling of that reckless wheel, 

That brings the bright or boding seal, 
In every trembling thread 

That strings thy heart, till morn appears 

To crown thy hopes, or end thy fears ; 

To light thy smiles, or draw thy tears, 
As line on line is read. 


Perhaps thy treasure’s in the deep, 

Thy lover in a dreamless sleep, 

Thy brother where thou canst not weep 

Upon his distant grave ! 

Thy parent’s hoary head no more 

May shed a silver lustre o’er 

His children grouped—nor death restore 
Thy son from out the wave! 


Thy prattler’s tongue, perhaps is stilled, 

Thy sister’s lip is pale and chilled, 

Thy blooming bride, perchance has filled 
Her corner of the tomb. 

May be, the home where all thy sweet 

And tender recollections meet, 

Has shown its flaming winding sheet, 
In midnight’s awful gloom ! 


And while alternate o’er my soul 
Those cold or burning wheels will roll 
Their chill or heat, beyond control 
Till morn shall bring relief, 
Father in heaven, what e’er may be 
The cup, which thou hast sent for me, 
I know ’tis good, prepared by Thee, 
Though filled with joy or grief! 


Our authoress particularly excels in another vein—that of sprightly, and some- 
times a little satirical poetry, and in her pieces of this kind she has shown a great 
facility of invention as well as an elastic elegance in their execution. ‘‘ The frost” 
is one of the most playful and sparkling of these efforts. ‘* The empaled butterfly ” 
is really worthy of the days of Esop, whom we take to have been a wiser man than 
the seven wise men of Greece, and a better fabulist than all his successors put to- 
gether. 

And certainly if Waller himself had had the task set him he could not have done 
it more sweetly than our authoress when she wrote her “Lines in an Album.”— 
We shall let another poem speak for Itself. 
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THE FLY’S REVENGE. 


** So,” said a fly, as he paused and 

** They think, no doubt I am next to nought— 
Put into life but to be put out ! . 


*» Just as if, when our Maker planned 
His{mighty scheme, He had quite forgot 


F To grant the work of his ski b 
The peaceful fly, an abiding spot. 
: * ‘They grudge me even a breath of air, 


A speck of earth and a ray of sun; 
This is more than a fly can bear ; 
Now I’ll pay them for what they’ve done. ”” 


Of a poet; and * now for your »”” said he 
Wherever they soar, I’ll make them come 
Down from their towering flight, to me. ” 


He went and tickled the nasal tip 

Of a scholar, and over his eye brow stung, 
Till he raised his hand, and his brain let slip 
A chain of gems, that had just been strung. 


ai, Off to a crowded church he flew 

4 And over the faces boldly stepped ; 

a Pointing out to the pastor’s view, 
How many sheep in the pasture slept. 


He buzzed about a lady’s ear 

Just as a youth with a piteous sigh, 
Popped the question she would not hear, 
But only answered “ a saucy fly.” 


He washed his feet in the worthless tear 
A belle in the theatre chanced to creep ; 
** Rouge in the bath ”’ he cried, ‘* my dear, 
. Your cheek has a blush that is not skin deep. 
q On the astronomers painted glass 
| He leisurely stood and stretched his wing, 
\ For here, he knew he was sure to pass 
4 For quite a great and important thing. 


** Now is the time” said he “ my man, 


*¢ What do you call the twinkling star 
Over the spot where you see me tread ; 
And the beautiful cluster of lights afar, 
Ranged in the heavens above my head ? 


if 

A = measure to = 
f Number the miles, and if you can 
Name the planets that I conceal. 
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Ah! it is station that swells us all, 

At once, toa size that were else unknown, 
And now, if ever I hear you call 

My race an erder beneath your own, 


I'll tell the world of this comic scene ; 

And how they will laugh to hear that I 
Small as you think, can stand between 

You and your views of the spacious sky.” 


We have spoken very briefly manner of the matter in the volume before us— 
we have only to say a word upon the manner. It strikes us that Miss Gould has 
done unwisely in adopting so frequently a sing-song kind of versification which Mrs. 
Hemans may have made fashionable, but cannot make pleasing. As for imitations 
of the Scotch, we have no patience with them. ‘ The silver pen,” (we cannot 
consent to give it its original title) would have been a very pretty affair but for its 
ragged dress in that abominable patchwork. 

We take leave of Miss Gould with gratitude, because she has so often relieved the 
dulness of our periodicals, and with the hope that we shall not here terminate our 
acquaintance. 


( The foregoing notice of Miss Gould’s poems was furnished by a gentleman 
whose judgment, in this case, we preferred to our own. We could not be impar- 
tial. Besides our personal esteem for the amiable and gified author, a number of 
the poems in this volume had first appeared in our Magazine, and we felt more 
proud of their merits than if they had been our own productions. We are glad to 
see this volume, it is a gem in our literature, and a proof of the genius of our sex 
which must impart to every American lady the sincerest pleasure. 


THE NorRTH AMERICAN ARITHMETIC. Part Second, UNITING ORAL AND 
WRITTEN EXERCISES IN CORRESPONDING CHAPTERS. By Frederick Emer- 
son. Boston, Lincoln & Edmands. pp. 190. 


THE plan of this work is to comprise in three parts, a plain and practical system 
of arithmetic from the elementary principles, which young children may easily be 
taught to comprehend, to a full exposition of the higher branches necessary for the 
business of men 
‘Part First’? was generally approved, and this Second Part well sustains the charac- 
te rof the work. The author has been an Instructor and appears to understand thor- 
oughly the best manner of conveying knowledge to the young mind. The oral lessons 
are excellent, and will make the work popular with instructors because they will 
find it so entertaining to children. It will be an amusement to them to solve the 
questions, quite as much so as to guess conundrums, and if the teacher is skillful he 
may, with these books, make the study of arithmetie delightful to his pupil. 

The oral method of instruction is on another account invaluable. It seems ex- 
pressly devised to suit the vivacity of spirit and retentiveness of memory which 
females possess. Requiring less of formality than the old method of proving every 
sum with slate and pencil, it makes necessary knowledge appear as the familiar hab- 
it of the mind, and every thing which lessens the pedantic character of learning we 
consider of great importance. ‘The improvements in the system of female education 
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have been, within the last ten years, astonishing, and no change has been more 
beneficial than that relating to the study of arithmetic. It was formerly thought as 
superfluous to teach a girl to cipher as to teach a boy to knit. It was even contend- 
ed girls could not be made to understand the science of numbers, that it required 
calculation and exactness incompatible with the liveliness of their faucy and the 
weakness of their intellect. 

These partial views are now exploded. Females are encouraged, and encourage- 
ment was all they needed to study arithmetic, and many pursue the higher branches 
of mathematics .These, as taught at our best seminaries, young ladies can readily ac- 
quire, but still the higher branches are not so necessary as that common knowledge 
which the discharge of their common duties demands. It is an object of much 
importance that this knowledge so essential to woman, should be rendered easy of 
attainment, and then it will be considered a matter of course in her education, as 
consistent with her grace and delicacy as the art of writing. ‘The work of Mr. 
Emerson, thongh proper for children of both sexes, is the best system for females 
which has ever appeared, and it has our cordial approbation. 


A Memoir oF Miss HANNAH ADAMS WRITTEN BY HERSELF. With addi- 
tional Notices, by a Friend. 

THE auto-biography of Miss Adams is one of the most interesting things of the 
kind which our country has produced. No female has contributed so much to ad- 
vance our literary reputation. No human being has been more distinguished by a 
blameless life, and a devotion of her powers to the promotion of knowledge and 
virtue. 

There is a beautiful simplicity and conciseness in every thing this amiable woman 
says of herself; we admire this unobtrusive feeling in the female mind, but we regret 
for the sake of the living that she was so very brief. She must have had much more 
to tell of the history of her own mind, its struggles, and trials, and triumphs, and the 
effect of all these in forming her character—but her humble opinion of herself, in- 
duced her to attach less importance to trifling details than her readers would have 
done. 

We attend with a sort os affectionate interest to the minute incidents of Cow- 
per’s domestic life, as delineated in his letters, we go with him to his green house, 
and to visit his hares—we feel an intimate sympathy with one who refreshed his 
genius with the most simple enjoyments. 

We delight in Mrs. Grant’s description of her rural domestic life in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and many scenes of like nature, which have been sketched by 
gifted ninds. If a few of Miss Adam’s familiar letters could have been given, des- 
cribing the occupations, the thoughts of her early life more minutely, or if she had 
entered more particularly into her own narrative, it would have added greatly to the 
value of the work. It might to us have wanted the peculiar sort of interest we at- 
tach to things remote, but it would have been read by those who are distant—and 
to whom American scenery and manners are novel, for her name is known and hon- 
ored on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Miss Adams states that her early education was one of indulgence, as her parents 
were then in easy circumstances, but a change soon came. Her mother died when 
she was ten years old, her father failed, and she was compelled to earn what she 
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could towards her own support by the mechanical occupation of weaving lace. She 
had little opportunity for attending school, but as her father was a dealer in books 
she was early in a situation to indulge her taste for reading. Her first idea of the 
happiness of heaven was “ of a place where we should find our thirst for knowledge 
fully gratified,” 

Her father received some gentleman boarders, who gave her, to her great delight, 
gratuitous instruction in Latin, Greek, Logic and Geography. One of the gentlemen 
who instructed had a MS. by him giving an account of ‘* Arminians, Calvinists &c.”’ 
which first awakened her curiosity on religious controversy, and induced her to 
compile her “‘ Views of Religions,’ the best work of the kind in our language. By 
such apparently trivial causes are the’ mightier energies of the mind called forth, or 
its efforts directed. She had the satisfaction as she expresses it, of instructing three 
young gentlemen in the rudiments of Latin and Greek, one of whom she prepared for 
the University. 

Sorrow early visited Miss Adams, she lost a teader mother and a maternal Aunt 
while very young, and before the middle of life a sister on whom she had bestowed 
the most enthusiastic affection, and whom she seemed to venerate and depend upon 
as well as love. 

Her literary occupations were continued under the most trying and disheartening 
circumstances. From her want of worldly skill she was particularly unsuccessful 
in her efforts to derive profitfrom her publications, and the failing of her sight seemed 
to offer an obstacle to one in her circumstances, which nothing but the most deter- 
mined spirit and devoted enthusiasm could have conquered. Amid all the difficulties 
she encountered, none seems so appalling as a mutual timidity and awkwardness 
which was almost overwhelming. To those who have felt the peculiar trial of a 
female presenting herself as the maker of bargains and the assertor of literary claims 
this difficulty will appear almost insurmountable. 

Indeed the noble resolution, the natient industry and application displayed by this 
excellent lady would have been both extraordinary and praiseworthy in one of the 
other sex, while in her, these qualities were united with a degree of humility 
and modesty rarely found among her own. 

She suffered severely in the publication of her history of New England, by the 
anticipation of Dr. Morse, yet she names this injury but to forgive it. Doubtless 
it was all for the best, for she was then induced to select the subject of ‘The Jews’ 
for her investigation, because she thought she should not be likely to have her de- 
sign anticipated. And to that work she is indebtea ior much of her celebrity, espe- 
cially in Europe. 

While Miss Adams was writing her ‘‘History of the Jews,” struggling, if poasi- 
ble, to obtain something for the support of her old age, a number of gentlemen in 
Boston, touched by her merit and misfortunes, associated to provide her an annuity, 
which she enjoyed during her life. 

Mrs. Shaw of Dedham also allowed her annually one hundred dollars, for twenty- 
five years, a munificence that deserves to be named with honor and remembered as 
an example of goodness which elevates the female character. It has been said that 
women are not often generous towards intellectual superiority in their own sex. 
But the kindness shown to Miss Adams should exonerate New England ladies from 
such a charge. 
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Her last publication was a small work—‘ Letters on the Gospels,” which is a 
very useful book for the young. The great merit of her works is their usefulness, this 
adaptation of her literary influence to promote piety of heart. She studied contro- 
versial divinity, but it was to soften the asperity of party zeal; her own feelings, 
meanwhile, seem instinct with the most tender charity, so scrupulous that she hardly 
dared think she was decidedly right in her own opinion when that decision would 
have condemned those who did not profess the same creed. Could human nature 
appear more angelic? To her memoir is added some notices by a friend, which 
form an interesting appendage to the work. We only regret these are so concise. 
Every incident related, and specimens of her manner of thought exhibited makes us 
anxious to have the picture completed. 

There is one most exquisit sketch;the description of the friendship which sub- 
sisted between Miss Adams and the Rev. Mr. Buckminster. We give the extract, 
it is one of those beautiful exhibitions of character which makes us feel the moral 
grandeur of goodness when united with genius. We believe few will read the book 
without giving their gratitude with hers, that such a man was lent to adorn our 
hemisphere, to guide the infant steps of our literature, and to devote the highest gifts 
to the holiest uses. 


From the Rev. Mr Buckminster she received the most judicious, and extensive 
assistance. She was in the habit of visiting him in his study, and had his permis- 
sion to come when she pleased, to sit and read there as long as she pleased, or take 
any book home and use it like her own. Perhaps people are never perfectly easy 
with each other, till they feel at liberty to be silent in each other’s society. It was 
stipulated between them, that neither party should be ubliged to talk. But her own 

will best describe her feelings. ‘Mr Buckminster would sometimes read 
for hours without speaking. But, occasionally, flashes of genius would break forth 
in some short observation, or sudden remark, which electrified me. I never could 
have gone on with my history, without the use of his library. I was indebted to 
him for a new interest in life. He introduced me to a valuable circle of friends; 
and it was through him that I became acquainted with Mrs Dearborn, whose 
kindness and attention to me have been unceasing. His character was the perfec- 
tion of humanity. His intellectual powers were highly cultivated and ennobled. 
Yet even the astonishing vigor and brightness of his intellect were outdone by the 
goodness of his heart. 


* No thought within his generous mind had birth, 
But what he might have own’d to heaven and earth.’ 


It is impossible not to look back with admiration upon the benevolence that 
mpted these kind attentions; and _ it is not a difficult effort of imagination to en- 
ter the library, and to view these laborious, and dissimilar students together. The 
one, distinguished by the natural ease, grace and elegance of his manner ; the 
other, timid and helpless. The one, treading with the elastic step of youth, and 
the other declining into the vale of years ; yet both drawn together by those sympa- 
thies, which spring from the fountain of perfect and everlasting good. Who would 
not be touched by the spectacle of a young man of distinguished talents, equally 
ht by the world of science, and of fashion, extending a helping hand, and de- 
voting a pore of his valuable time, to a timid and helpless female, shrinking 
from the ills of life; but who indeed derived her happiness from the same source that 
he did, literature and religion! When, from indisposition, she omitted for 
length of time her visits, a kind note, or a still kinder call alleviated the infirmi- 
ties of her health. “But this happiness was not to last. Miss Adams was only 
one among the many who beheld Mr Buckminster disappear, at the early age of 
twenty-eight years, ‘in all the brightness of his honors, and without any twilight 
coming over his fame.’ 
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